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GROWTH OF IDEAS ABOUT THE PERSON OF JESUS IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


V.—THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS! 


HE last group of writings, which we must now briefly consider, 
consists of the Gospel and three letters which in our New Testa- 
ment bear the name of John ; of the three letters, however, only the first 
is important for our present purpose. Is this letter by the same writer as 
the Gospel, or has it come from another hand? Distinguished critics are 
at issue about the matter; Dr. Martineau, for example, holding that they 
are by different authors, while Dr. Drummend, in common with the large 
majority of students, ascribes them to the same. In any case, if they are 
not the product of the same pen, they issue from the same school. The 
letter is a kind of commentary on some of the ideas of the Gospel, and 
may be used to illustrate it, just as in the Gospel itself the discourse of 
Jesus sometimes seems to pass into meditative exposition, so that it is 
hard to determine where the Teacher’s words are supposed to end, and 
the writer’s explanation or addition begins. 

On the traditional theory of its authorship the Fourth Gospel was 
written after the First Three, and comes to us as one of the latest books 
in the New Testament. From the immediate point of view of this course, 
it is really immaterial who wrote it, provided we can place it in its proper 
relation to other early Christian literature. The significance of its ideas 
does not depend upon its authorship. The student has first of all to find 
out what the writer means, to learn to understand the new thoughts 
ascribed to Jesus, and interpret the words in which those thoughts are 
expressed. That is a very different process from the historical enquiry as 
to the accuracy of the record, and must be kept carefully apart from it. 
The question of authorship may be of great importance in our view 


1Cp. Crooker, Diferent Views of Jesus, 56-72; Martineau, Seat of Authority, 399-449 ; 
Pfleiderer, Gifford Lecture, vol. ii. p. 222, 
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of the real nature of Jesus, but it does not affect our conception of 
the teaching of the Gospel. That must be gathered from the book 
itself, and is independent of the name of the writer. We are not now 
concerned with determining the truth about the person of Christ in /ac¢, 
but with tracing its aspects in ‘howght: and in following the course of 
belief about him we have to discuss the contents rather than the origin of 
the works in which that belief has found expression. One word may, 
however, be said concerning the present aspect of the question. 

The first difficulties about the apostolic authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel were raised in Germany by Bretschneider in 1820, and a long 
series of writers, including the famous names of Strauss and Baur, down 
to Dr. Pfleiderer and Dr. Martineau at the present day, have agreed.in 
referring the Gospel to the second century. In England the question 
was first discussed at length by the late Rev. J. J. Tayler, who was 
followed by Dr. Davidson, the late Matthew Arnold, and Dr. Abbott in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica (art. ‘Gospels’). The criticism of Arnold 
was noteworthy for its attempt to pick out what he regarded as genuine 
sayings of Jesus, and separate them from the work of the ‘theological 
commentator’: while the analysis of Dr. Abbott laid special stress on the 
significance of the elements apparently derived from the Alexandrian 
philosophy. On the other side the Gospel was defended with his usual 
wealth of learning and beauty of spirit by Dr. Westcott (Speakers 
Commentary); and Archdeacon Watkins devoted a whole Bampton 
lecture to an exposition of the critical movement. The concessions made 
by the disputants on either hand were judicially appraised by Dr. Sanday 
in the Zafosztor for 1892, in which he further elaborated the positions 
already laid down in the Contemporary Review, October, 1891, in reply 
to Schtrer (zézd., September). Thé recent discussions on the traditional 
basis have shown an increasing consciousness of the differences in style 
and thought between the Fourth Gospel and the First Three, so that 
Archdeacon Watkins has frankly recognised that the zdeas as well as the 
words of Jesus have undergone ‘translation’ as they passed from Galilee 
into the Church of the west. Meanwhile another suggestion has been 
made, which is at present under discussion. Some of the peculiarities 
of the Gospel may be best explained, it is thought, by supposing that it 
was not all written by one person. There may have been different 
traditions, various little rills or streams of reminiscence, current under 
diverse influences in a group of churches whose centre was at Ephesus. 
Conceive a little knot of persons, disciples perhaps of the apostle John, 
gathering up these traditions, and entrusting one of their number with the 
duty of finally recasting them in one completed book, somewhat as a few 
friends might set themselves to compile a collection of hymns. This has 
been aptly described as ‘authorship by Committee,’ and it is possible that 


in this direction some solution of the conflicting aspects of the Gospel may 
yet be found. 


(1) The Transfiguration of the Messianic Idea. 


Apart from the question of authorship, however, it is at once evident 
that the Gospel has a very distinct character of its own. In the great 
discourse in which Jesus utters his last thought to the disciples, xiv.-xvii., 
observe what stress is laid on ‘ knowledge ;’ knowledge of God and Christ, 
XVIl. 3, CP. XIV. 7, 17, 20, 31, Xvil, 23, 25 ; and elsewhere cp. vii. 28, 32, etc. 
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This represents a kindof Christian gvoszs ; and in one aspect the Gospel, 
especially when considered along with 7 /ohm (e.g., iv. 2, etc). may have 
been designed to put the Christian gvoszs on its proper footing in con- 
nexion with the actual ministry of Jesus. And yet the reader becomes 
conscious that after all the writer is not so much concerned with the 
literal historic presentment. Open the Gospel and study its sublime 
beginning: how different from the brief notes of Mark, or the genealogies 
and birth-stories of Matthew and Luke. The book, it is true, assumes 
the form of historic narrative. But it is in reality, if one may so phrase 
it, super-historic. The writer’s true interest does not lie in the detail of 
the journeys or the feasts, in the movements, or the doings, or even the 
words of Jesus. You feel instinctively that there is something behind all 
these. His object is to make you apprehend the existence of a world of 
thought and feeling on a different plane from that of historic fact. It isa 
world of abstraction, in which the Teacher can identify himself with im- 
palpable things, can call himself light and truth and life, and even ‘the 
Resurrection.’ It is a world which the writer pictures to himself with the 
help of certain forms of thought, familiar to him though less easily under- 
stood by us. He has felt deeply the power of Christianity, and he en- 
deavours to make others feel it by calling to his aid certain intellectual 
conceptions which they could share with him. 

This process is necessarily hard for us to follow. First comes the 
feeling, which is in itself difficult for us to share. Weare brought up 
in Christianity from our childhood ; we are familiar with the sayings of 
Jesus from our earliest years ; and we are at the same time separated 
from him by an enormous interval of centuries. On the one hand, 
therefore, the impression which Jesus makes upon us never enters freshly 
into our lives as something altogether unlike anything we have seen 
or known before ; and on the other hand, what impression we have 
formed is partly weakened when we grow up, by the sense of the limita- 
tions of Jesus personally, and the further consciousness of the fact that 
Christianity is only one among a larger group of religions, and that its 
effect in the world has by no means equalled the hopes of its first disciples. 
But those disciples lived in an ardour of affection and reverence, an 
enthusiasm of loyalty and devotion, such as no age since has witnessed. 
They did feel that a wholly new power had entered their hearts. It found 
them often in doubt, in sorrow, or in sin, and it lifted them into a rapture 
of trust and love. And this power was not impersonal, abstract, complex. 
We talk of Christianity, and we mean the sum of the moral and religious 
teachings of the Church, which we know to have taken up into them- 
selves many and various elements, and to have undergone the transform- 
ing influences of a great social evolution. But they talked of Christ. 
Here was a person, not a movement; here was a life, not an organisation; 
here was a character, a spirit, as well as a teaching; here was an 
influence operating directly on their inmost souls. So, as they saw the 
changes which he wrought in men, they conceived that here was a great 
manifestation of the moral and spiritual forces which were present in the 
universe, which maintained the world’s order, and guided the destinies of 
humanity. Through Christ, God was showing himself to the world : the 
power which Christ exerted was a power given him by God ; the life 
which flowed from him into the disciple was a life which had flowed into 
him from God. So, to have Jesus in the heart, to have his love, his light, 
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his truth, his life, was to have God himself, for love and light and truth 
and life are God’s, nay, they are God. 

That was the feeling. Then came the need of finding a way of ex- 
pressing it, a form into which it could be thrown, so that people might put. 
it into words, might let their thought play round it, and present it as a 
sort of object for their imagination. That is what the writer of this Gospel 
tries to do. He endeavours to portray Jesus as the manifestation of 
powers and energies that are bringing new life into the world around 
him ; in those powers and energies he has a boundless faith ; the future 
is all before him, and no past, hampered by a sense of failure, lies behind. 
In carrying out his attempt, he uses, as we shall see in the next paper, 
one of the modes of thought current in his time. But we wish rather 
now to try and realise the personal impression which he seeks to 
convey : let us approach that first, and discuss the framework of the ideas 
afterwards. 

The object of the book as stated in xx. 31 is twofold: ‘These are 
written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the son of God: and 
that believing ye may have life in his name.’ The Christian faith, then, 
still consists in accepting Jesus as the Messiah. But though the writer 
designates him by the familiar title, and ascribes to him the official 
designation ‘ Son of God,’ it is plain from the study of the Gospel that his 
conception of Messiah and his work is not that of the Synoptics, and his 
view of the divine Sonship implies much more than theirs. The first 
business of the Palestinian Jesus is to preach the gospel, but these words 
are never used by the Fourth Evangelist. Differences in the descrip- 
tion of the ministry have been already cited (see also Fzrst Zhree 
Gospels, chap. .): here is a whole picture-gallery of new scenes— 
the marriage at Cana, Jacob’s well, the pool of Bethesda, the grave of 
Lazarus, with new persons to match, Nathanael and Nicodemus, the 
woman of Samaria, the man born blind. And behind these lie still more 
striking diversities of presentation in the person and the work. There 
are no birth-stories, nor any baptism with its divine institution of Jesus as 
the Messianic Son of God. No temptation finds him in the wilderness ; 
he climbs no mount of transfiguration, wrestles with no agony in 
Gethsemane. The summons to repentance which opened his prophetic 
career is hushed : the word ‘forgiveness’ never passes his lips. There 
is no war with Satan’s emissaries ; the demons have vanished, although 
the power of evil, ‘the Prince of this world, stands as Messiah’s rival, 
claiming a place (no hint is given how he gained it) from which he is to 
be cast out when Jesus converts the cross into a throne, xii. 31, cp. xiv. 
30, xvi. 11, Z Johkz iii. 8.! 


(2) Messiah and the Believer. 


But while the Fourth Evangelist retains the Jewish term Messiah to 
describe Jesus, and even represents him as claiming the witness of the 
Scriptures to himself, v. 39, 46, it is plain that the real stress of his 
thought does not rest on this historic form. His interest lies in the second 


1 Contrast with this the lurid glow which seems to pervade the Apocalypse, with its 
dramatic pictures of plagues and terrors and wrath, until Satan is bound for a thousand 
years, and after the great war of Gog and Magog is finally cast into the lake of fire 
Rev. xx. 1-10. The differences of style, of imagery, of thought, marking this book, have led 


all modern critics of any pretensions to abandon the theory that it 1 
oe the Woureracarel 'y comes from the same pen 
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part of his purpose, ‘that believing ye may have life in his name. That 
is his object ; and so he shows us Jesus in colloquy with all sorts of 
persons, who represent different types serving as a foil to the Teacher’s 
thought and being. There are the unbelieving and, it must be added, 
stupid Jews ; the timid enquirer, like Nicodemus ; the willing hearer, the 
devoted but unintelligent follower ; and, in the most intimate group of all, 
the chosen band to whom on the last night Jesus pours out his most 
sacred confidences. Let us try and take our places in the background, 
and overhear thé master’s words in the very sanctuary which the faith 
and love of his disciple have erected for believers ever since (xiii.-xvii.). 
Of this wonderful discourse which has sunk so deeply into the heart 
of Christendom, it is impossible now to analyse all the elements ; nor is 
this the place to enquire what precise historical reminiscence may be here 
preserved. To me it is significant not so much for the light it throws on 
the nature of the real Jesus, as for the depth and intensity of the change 
which he wrought in the heart of disciples who, perhaps, never knew him 
in the flesh at all. Such utterance can proceed only from one who had 
himself vividly experienced the ‘ birth from above,’ and witnessed it also 
in others. It represents therefore,—and again I speak a personal im- 
pression—the view not of an Apostle at the supper table, but of one who 
has seen the growth of the Church as it carried the truth of its Lord out 
into the world, and found the souls of men tested and judged by its 
demands. Out of the ignorance and sin around him some have been 
already gathered into the one fold ; believers have multiplied under the 
apostolic preaching (xvil. 20) ; and their fellowship is sharply contrasted 
with that mass of evil influences, ‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the vain glory of life,’ z /ofm ii. 16, which constitutes the great 
antagonistic power over against the righteousness and truth and love of 
God. The Teacher’s words are thus addressed to all who have entered 
into the intimacy of spiritual discipleship ; they are not limited to the 
eleven from whom Judas had slunk away ; they were designed for a 
wider audience, and appeal in fact to the whole Church in every age. 
This consciousness of a deeply-marked separation between the 
believer and other men has naturally two aspects. On the one hand, by 
what process have they been parted from their former comrades? On 
the other, by what force are they kept in close and undivided union? 
They knew well enough that they had not chosen the Truth, rather had 
the Truth chosen them; it came to them with a force which they could 
not resist, and claimed them for its own; and so discipleship seemed 
rather something chosen for the soul than dy it; the believer did not 
select Christ as one out of various Lords, but when Christ was presented 
to him he must needs obey. So the spiritual life began with an act of 
divine election, xv. 16-19; and if it could be said that Christ chose the 
disciple, behind Christ was the Father, xvii. 6, who gave the Son whom 
he would out of the world ; and thus the strange phenomenon that some 
could be indifferent to so divine an appeal was carried up into the 
ultimate purpose of God. : ; a AR 
The followers of Jesus, then, form a little community distinguished 
from the world around by their allegiance to a common Teacher and 
Lord, xiii. 13. Among themselves they are united by mutual love and 
service, xiii. 14, 34-35 ; and the ‘new commandment’ of Jesus finds its 
best illustration and commentary in the exclamation of the bystanders as 
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the brethren walked by the saints who were destined to martyrdom, ‘See 
how these Christians love one another!’ This was its outer aspect. ‘But 
those who were inside the fellowship knew that there was something 
more. The word ‘Church’ does not occur in this Gospel, but the idea 
is there. That sense of membership ina united body of Christ which the 
apostle Paul so vividly describes in z Cor. xii. thrills through the remark- 
able parable of the vine and the branches, xv. 1-8. Here is that high 
feeling of relationship to Christ, of Christ’s relationship to the disciple, 
which sent Paul forth to brave danger and to lay down life. The believer 
who realised. it,—though many failed (xv. 2-6)--was conscious that the 
energy of spiritual life which flowed through him, had really come from 
Christ.. He was but a branch from that root of love and truth; and he 
could not truly live apart from it. But more than that; in the imagina- 
tive language of the apostle, Christ was formed anew in the heart, as his 
image presided over all thought and word and deed. The evangelist 
describes this in a two-fold way ; on the one hand, the disciple abides in 
Christ ; on the other, Christ abides in him, xv. 4. That is the vivid, 
personal way of putting it, when it is felt as a relationship of living souls. 
The figure is dropped in xv. 7, when Jesus speaks of his words abiding in 
his hearers ; or when, as in 7 /of7 iii, 24, abiding in Christ is identified 
with keeping his commandments. All his followers might try to do that, 
and might even succeed after their measure, without realising that exalted 
conviction of direct personal intercourse with his living spirit. 

But we touch here another of the great .religious ideas of the early 
Church. From days of ancient prophecy Israel had looked for the gift 
of the Spirit. Baptism with Holy Spirit. was expressly associated with 
the conception of the coming kingdom in the preaching of the Baptist, 
and Luke and Acts represent the risen Jesus as promising that it shall be 
sent from on high in fulfilment of this hope. Along a somewhat different 
line of thought, as we have seen, the apostle Paul had identified Jesus 
with the Spirit, so that the Spirit of God and the Spirit of Christ seem 
only different terms for the same inward energy. This conception is 
represented here also. In xiv. 16-17 Jesus promises to pray the Father 
that he may give them the Spirit of truth to be with them for ever. This 
spirit is called by a peculiar name, Paraclefe,; one who is ‘ called-beside,’ 
summoned to aid as Helper, Advocate, Intercessor, or, as our version has 
it, Comforter. And this power is said to be ‘another Paraclete,’ a second, 
as if all would know who was the first. But Jesus has not (according to 
the Gospel) used the term before. It is perhaps explained from 7 John 
ii, I, where Jesus is himself designated by the same title. This ‘Helper’ 
is to be given by the Father, xiv. 16; and proceeds from him, xv. 26; 
though, as he comes at the request of Jesus, it may be said that Jesus 
sends him. The description of his spiritual action in the community of 
believers, xvi. 7-13, conveys the impression of continuous moral dis- 
crimination, as increasing numbers were gathered out of the hostile and 
sinful world, and of advancing conceptions of religious truth as new 
questions arose and new answers were found. In other words, it implies 
reflexion on the power which was guiding and shaping the life and teach- 
ing of the Church. 

But, once more, the same essential spiritual experience is portrayed under 
two other forms. The believer was conscious of sharing in a higher life, 
That life was in its source divine, All life had its origin in God, Even 
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the vine did not spring up of itself; it was first planted by the Father. 
So, in a certain sense, the new life in the soul showed that God himself 
was there. But in the actual course of events, this life had been first 
realised and then communicated by Jesus. So the soul which shared it 
received him, too, as its inmate, xiv. 23. Are there, then, three separate 
comings? Can the believer distinguish to himself, and say ‘Now I have 
the Father, or ‘At this time the Son is with me,’ or again ‘It is the 
Spirit now?’ No, we have not te do with scientific facts, which you can 
note by the clock, and judge or verify by outward tests. This is the 
language of deep feeling seeking to express the same fundamental idea, 
the relation of the soul to God. According as that relation is viewed in 
the light of its ultimate source, or its historical medium, or its living 
energy, it is described as a fellowship with the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit ; cp. 7 John iv. 12, 13, 16. Thus bound together by mutual love, 
the disciples are one ; one with the unity which joins the Father and the 
Son, xvil. II; nay, with an interpenetration of mystic influence which can 
only be expressed by inverting all the terms, the Son is in his turn to be 
in them, and the Father in the Son, that they may be perfected in one, 
XVil. 21-23. Whatever relation of inward union subsists between the 
Father and the Son is to be reproduced between the Father and all true 
believers. 

This parallel between the Teacher and the disciple reappears under 
other aspects. Jesus has been himself sent by the ‘only true God,’ xvii. 
3; and in like manner the apostles are sent forth by him, xvii. 18. His 
own action is in obedience to the Father’s commandment, xiv. 31; and 
whatever he has heard from the Father, he has made known to them, 
xv. 15: let them, therefore, keep his commandments and abide in his 
love, as he has kept his Father’s commandments and dwelt in his love, 
xv. Io. Even the glory which has been given to him, xvii. 24, he has 
given to them, 22, for their power to show forth love and be the organ of 
the spirit to others is his gift ; and as the Father is glorified by the faith- 
fulness of Jesus in finishing the work assigned to him to do, xvii. 4, so 
Jesus is glorified by the loyalty and devotion of his followers, 10. And 
thus the scope of sonship is continually enlarging, as one after another is 
“begotten of God, z John il. 9. This is the equivalent for that assimila- 
tion of the life of Jesus by the believer which Paul describes under the 
figures of death and resurrection with Christ. And the result will be that 
they will be able to continue his work with heightened energy, and actu- 
ally do still greater things to bless and save the world, xiv. 12, as the 
truth spreads, and the Church grows, and the harvest is gathered in, 
iv. 34-38. 

(3.) The Messianic Judgment. 


Jesus will come to the heart of the believer. But what of that coming 
of the Son of Man with retinue of angels in the clouds of heaven, so 
vividly figured in the great discourse on the Mount of Olives, Maré xiii., 
Matt. xxiv.? It has disappeared. It is not in this Gospel a part of 
Christian hope. No more is all time partitioned into two Ages, the Age 
that now is, and the Age that is tocome. The eager expectation, the 
passionate longing for the end, have faded away, leaving only an oc- 
casional trace, as in the reference to the ‘last hour,’ 7 /o#m 11.18. Instead 
of that, there abides the presence of the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, in 
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the community of the faithful. What is the meaning of this? Does it not 
imply that the anticipation of a visible return of Jesus, of a scenic display, 
introducing a great world-crisis, is no longer true to faith? On the other 
hand, as the Church advanced from city to city and land to land, the 
guidance of the Spirit was felt as an immediate reality, the sympathy of 
the Teacher accompanied every step, the purpose of God was being 
steadily fulfilled. The glow of the Apocalyptic future changes into the 
calm light of present experience, the assured consciousness of inward 
fact. The Greek view of the great order of the universe could find no 
place for the new heavens and the new earth; it saw the world go on 
from day to day and year to year without betraying any symptoms of an 
approaching end; and in portraying the Christian life it exhibited as a 
continuous moral and spiritual fellowship that union with the Lord for 
which some of the early disciples had looked when he should outwardly 
and visibly return. And so the second Advent is transformed, surely for 
a later age and a wider audience, into an experience within the heart. 

But Messiah was appointed to judge the world. And that was what 
he was each day actually doing. Christianity was offered to all sorts of 
persons, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, wise and simple. Men in 
office could hear its truths if they chose, as easily as slaves. Everywhere 
through the preaching and example of his followers, Christ made his 
great appeal. What was its effect? To waken one sluggish conscience 
here, stir some slumbering affection there ; to separate those who wanted 
to know more from the hostile or indifferent ; to mark off the interested 
from the uninterested. Now this separation was itself a spontaneous 
self-acting process of judgment. For judgment, or crzszs, is literally 
nothing more than ‘setting apart.’ Every spiritual teacher, inevitably 
carries this test with him. Truth is continually entering the world in the 
persons of prophets and reformers, and judging it, according as it is 
received or rejected. The judgment makes no show: it is not a public 
process ; it is not performed under the common gaze. But those who 
cannot or will not admit the light, become more blind: and those whose 
ears are dull, get deafer still; for it is the great and terrible law that the 
loss or neglect of opportunities makes us at last incapable of recognising 
them when they come, cp. xvi. 8-9. So while the Son is sent to save the 
world, he cannot help judging it, ili. 17-21, any more than the sun, which is 
designed to give light, can help casting shadows. The lovers of the light 
gather round it, but those that remain in the darkness comprehend it 
not ; Cp. 1X. 39, Xv. 22. 

Naturally, this process is summed up in the vivid personal form of 
Christian thought and feeling, in Christ, cp. v. 22, 27, vili. 15-16. In the 
Jewish theory of the ideal king, just judgment was an essential feature. 
The same august character attached to Christ in the newer thought ; but 
the mode of its manifestation was different. The Palestinian apocalypse 
looked for a resurrection to precede the great event, and gather the 
nations before Messiah’s throne. That idea is not absent from our 
Gospel, but it has been transmuted, though the older conception appears 
imperfectly amalgamated with the new. When the fresh-born soul 
entered the circle of the fellowship of Christ, he might be said to be 
‘made alive’ or ‘quickened, v. 21 7 To use the Pauline figure, that 
was a raising from the dead. And so, again, the resurrection ceases to 
be an event, destined to happen on a special occasion ; it becomes a 
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continuous spiritual process, repeated again and again as the elect 
believers pass from the world into the knowledge of the truth, and then 
first (in the language of the spirit) begin to live. For such as these there 
is no judgment, no condemnation, v. 24; but of the fathers, who lie in 
their graves, with different pasts of good and ill behind them, some will 
arise to life, and others to the resurrection of judginent, v. 28-29. 

So we have returned from the exalted heights of creative activity where 
the Son received the angels’ homage, ed. i. 6, to the historic scenes of 
Galilee and Judea. But the theme is still the same, though in new forms, 
the relation of the believer to Christ and God. Here are old ideas trans- 
lated into new symbols. Is there any central thought which gives unity 
to them all? 

The last of these papers will try to answer this question. 

J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


PAPERS ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 
PSALM XIX. (2). 


"7 ‘HE invisible things of God, said the Apostle, are clearly seen, being 

understood by the things that are made—even his eternal power 
and Godhead—and the phrase is but the repetition in other words of the 
first verse of this Psalm on which I spoke last month. 

We, too, then, as we thought of what was held in that outburst of 
praise, were also led from the contemplation of the seen and silent 
heavens to the other great and silent things on which the eye of man has 
never rested,—to the harmony of Law, to the imperative of Duty, to the 
Spirit in whom both inhere. The Psalmist had but a vague impression of 
awe and infinity when he looked at the sun rejoicing to run his course, 
and at the starry heavens ; and the God whose glory he conceived from 
their aspect was Himself vague to the poet’s reason, however clear He 
may have been to his conscience. But science has rendered this im- 
pression less vague for us. The awe we feel is made even greater by 
new knowledge, but the reasons for the awe are more definite in thought. 
The vastness of the universe is demonstrated, and through all that vast- 
ness, the order is one and universal. We know the form, for example, 
that the idea of gravitation takes on our earth and in our system. When 
we pierce to the home of worlds and systems, so far away that it seems 
as if we would take eternity to count the miles of their distances, we find 
the same idea taking equivalent forms in every shape of matter. Then, 
too, the awe increases with the extension of space. The Psalmist thought 
only of a solid roof in which the stars were fixed ; we know of an infinite 
vibrating ether in which worlds and systems of worlds, in comparison to 
which, our whole system is as a drop in the ocean, are whirling along with 
a speed we can calculate but not comprehend. Yet hugely as our thought 
of the infinite is enlarged, as greatly is the definiteness of our thought 
increased ; and, when we believe in God, in whom the universe is, our 
thought of Him is thus made by knowledge not only more infinite but more 
definite, and our awe proportionally greater than the Psalmist’s. Jt is 
with a mightier outburst, then, of reverence and joy that we cry: ‘The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the boundless ether sheweth his 


handiwork.’ 
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The same development of thought occurs when we consider that 
passage of the mind from the seen to the unseen on which the Psalmist 
brooded as he wrote. This also science has made more easy and certain 


for us. No eye has penetrated into the whole of the vastness of space, 


but we have pierced a little into it, and we know that it is there. We 
think what we cannot see. Men sit at home in their study, poring over 
figures, and are armed for their work with the knowledge of a few laws, 
and without looking at the sky or using a telescope, place in the sky the 
exact position in which a planet, whose existence was never before 
suspected since the beginning of intelligence, whose form was never 
distinguished, will on a certain day and hour be seen. We have passed 
from the seen to the unseen. We observe Uranus wavering and delaying 
a little in his observed course, and armed by the same unvarying laws by 
which we found the planet, we calculate in our closed room what it is 
which has pulled him aside. It is some other planet, we say, moving 
near him which sways him and retards him by its attraction. We do 
not take the trouble of trying to see this body, but we measure—shut 
up in our room—his size, his path, his weight, his speed, and where he 
will be at such and such a date; in this way Neptune was discovered. 
We have seen the unseen with the intellectual eye. 

We look through the spectroscope at the spectrum of the atmosphere, 
and a little jet of light flares up from a point in it, about a quarter of an 
inch long. That is what we see. Then, as we look on it with know- 
ledge, we pass from the seen to the unseen, and we behold with the eyes 
of thought an outburst upwards from the hidden surface of the sun of 
flaming gas, a hurricane of fiery hydrogen, stretching beyond its at- 
mosphere for hundreds of thousands of miles. Our reason sees the 
unseen ; and we can see it thus because we possess that which never 
can be seen—the invisible ideas, the universal laws which, proceeding 
from invisible Power and Order, direct and limit and work, and inform 
all things for evermore, and with ever-during certainty. This is how 
science, leading us by the hand, passes us, like some frontier-officer, from 
the land of the seen to the unseen, from the land of the Particular to the 
Universal, from the land of the finite to the infinite, and whispers in our 
ear, if we be worthy of the truth, that there is, in fact, no distinction 
between these lands, and that all is invisible, universal, and illimitable. 

And this, some say, is chance, a will-less, characterless universe, the 
drifting, stormy play of atoms, which act with all the appearance of 
intellect directed by will, but whose action is not intelligent. Unchange- 
able Order, preserving its unchangeability, is fortuitous, has no masterful 
Reason at the back of it! No greater absurdity was ever submitted to the 
intellect of man than this theory, and the credulity of those who believe 
it is unique in the history of superstition. It used to be said, in mockery, 
of some religious persons, that their faith was so superior to reason that 
the more incredible a thing was the more they believed it. ‘I believe, 
because it is impossible.’ But this may more truly be said of those who 
believe that irrefragable and consistent Order (at every’ point of an 
infinite universe) arises out of dancing matter with no will and no 
intelligence existing to order it. In comparison with this amazing 
credulity, all religious credulity is as an orange to the mighty globe of 
the sun. O, rather than fall into this abyss of unreason, let us cry with 
awe and joy, increased a thousandfold by science: ‘The heavens declare 
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the Reason of God, and the depths of space show the ordering of his 

Will’ : 

So are we swept from the realm of the senses into the realm of the 
spirit, from the things seen and temporal to the unseen and eternal—and, 
as yet, far forward as we have stepped from the place of thought where 
the Psalmist stood, we have but entered the temple, whose apse is lost in 
the mists which still surround the throne of God. There is, then, a 
progress in thought still stretching before us, and a progress in emotion 
corresponding to that thought, and they are as infinite as space itself, or 
rather as infinite as that limitless Thought of God whose form to us is 
the conception of boundless space. And this infinite outlook is so up- 
lifting and so impassionating as we think of it, that we seem, even here, 
weighed down as we are to earth, prisoned by the pressure of the senses, 
chained alike by their pleasures and their pains, to be sublimated beyond 
them into the true world, face to face with the freedom of the infinite 
Love and Reason of God, through which, as through an endless garden, 
we shall pass on for ever, going from strength to greater strength, from 
noble to nobler thinking, from Love to still lovelier Love, from glorious 
to still more glorious Beauty. 

Then, as we thus think, travelling along from the seen to the unseen, 
we learn to apply the same rule to all the things of daily life ; to grasp 
beyond the things we know the infinite unseen things of which they are 
the finite representatives. We say, then, of Love, which we know here 
in our passion and devotion to another, in friendship, in patriotism, in 
eagerness to bless and give to man, ‘ This is but the outskirts of illimit- 
able feeling and giving, and its joy nothing in comparison to that which 
we shall have of it when we are a personal part of the love of God. 
And when we say that all we see of beauty here in the things seen 
of nature and of art, things which are a few faint shapes of the love 
which always makes the beautiful, are like a cup of water to the great 
ocean of the absolute beauty which in illimitable and various creation is 
made in a myriad, myriad shapes for ever and ever. Therefore all art 
here, in poetry, music, painting, in all its realms, which is our little 
creation of beauty, and in which creation we touch the highest joy of 
which our nature is capable, enshrining, as it does, all our personality and 
yet all our highest giving away of ourselves to others, is only, as it were, 
a dream of the night, so little is it in comparison with the sober waking 
bliss of the incessant and joyous creativeness of thought and passion 
into swift and perfect form which we shall possess, and develop in eternal 
progress. Then, too, work and life of which we think so much here, and 
which we see and know, now extend before us into the unseen, for 
creativeness will show itself not only in making what we call art here, 
but in making every kind of work an art, so that the lowest as the highest 
labour shall become trembling with feeling, weighty with thought, 
thrilling with life, because gushing like a fountain out of the Eternal Love 
and Beauty. And Duty, here done with pain, in the seen, will become 
‘the work of love of God, done with all the joy of Love ; earthly wealth to 
which we here, in our folly, give ourselves. away, becomes to us only a 
dim picture of the infinite wealth of the intellect, the imagination, the 
soul, of the vision and the faculty divine which will make our everlasting 
welfare ; riches—these which thief cannot take, nor rust nor moth decay, 
nor eternity, much less death and time, tarnish or diminish ; and finally, 
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Home, the central pleasure of the seen, where in the midst of life’s fitful 
fever, we are at peace, this, at its very best, is but the shadow of an 
immortal substance, the visible image of an invisible Reality, of the Home 
which all spirits which have come from Him, shall have in the love of the 
Heavenly Father, where all men and women, angels and essences with 
personality, shall be brothers and sisters to one another, when there shall 
be one eternal Motherhood, the other side of Fatherhood, for us in God, 
where hearts shall be for ever sure of one another, where restlessness 
shall but mean aspiration, and peace have no satiety, and joy no regrets, 
and sympathy no fear, and education no limit, and love no jar, and 
forgiveness be unknown, for unknown is injury, and in the central heart 
of everlasting movement be everlasting Peace. So are the invisible 
things of God understood by the things that are visible. 

And now, for the next clause ; ‘ Day is a well-spring of speech to day, 
night unto night showeth knowledge.’ The glory of the heavens, the 
march of the sun, the whole paraphernalia of the seen goes on without a 
pause. So do all the passions and thoughts of earth, all the march of 
history, all the interests and work of human nature, all that we see and 
know. This is the covetousness of the phenomenal ; each event, each 
thought, each act, a wellspring of speech to those that follow them, each 
unto each adding knowledge. Day after day takes up the tale, night 
reveals its knowledge to the night that follows, a continuous stream of 
unbroken energy. Life hands on its life to new life, the animal receives 
its heirship from the animal, the plant from the plant, and every variety 
makes a new variety. The mountains give themselves to form the 
plains, the plains rise into the mountains ; the sea speaks to the sun, 
“Take me, and house me in the sky,’ and the sky sends the sea down 
in rain on the earth, and the earth is carved into hill and dale by the 
springs and rivers that are the daughters of the rain, and these bear back 
again into the breast of the ocean the same water that it gave away. 
Out of the old the new is born; out of the past, the present; out of the 
present, the future ; the old gives all that it has to the new, and the new, 
becoming old, makes full another or a fresher life. There is nothing 
which is not a well-spring of speech to that which follows it, which does 
not declare its knowledge to its successor. ‘Day unto day uttereth 
speech, night unto night sheweth knowledge’ is the concentration into a 
phrase of the continuity of the history of man and the history of Nature. 
Hence all things are knit together, and science, calling this evolution, 
has confirmed, enlarged and dignified this ancient truth. 

What is there, in nature and history, ought to be made real in our 
lives by a conscious effort of will, in obedience to this natural and 
spiritual law. Alas, we are far away from that. Our wavering, broken 
will, blown hither and thither by every random wind of impulse, makes 
our life no continuous evolution. Our days, our efforts, our thoughts, our 
passions are not knit each to each in natural piety, or natural art, or 
natural knowledge. We are incessantly discontinued. But if we fol- 
lowed the just love of life, if we could learn the lesson which the whole 
universe speaks in music to our deaf ears, we should reorganise our whole 
existence. Every sight we see of nature, art, or man should be a well- 
spring of speech to another sight of a different kind ; every book we read 
should send only its knowledge on to another book, every experience of 
the senses should carry on its information into the next experience; 
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every impression made through the senses on the soul should awake with 
its voice its natural follower and add to that its own pleasure and learn- 
ing and joy. Each should to each utter its song and shew its knowledge. 
So, in this part of our nature, there would be continuity, progressive 
evolution, one step day by day upward in progress. 

Such, too, should be the experience of the heart. One imagination 
should be a fountain of speech to another which should follow it; one 
love, one friendship should shew its knowledge to another love and 
another friendship. Love should develop love into a hundred, a thousand 
varieties, and each should be knit to each in harmonious continuity. 

One feeling should awake its natural successor with its voice; one 
faith sent on its added knowledge of the invisible to kindle into fresh life 
a higher form of faith, one hope, one joy tell its tale into the ears of a 
new being of faith, a new revelation of love ; each sorrow and pain we 
bear send on its strength to be used in another sorrow and another pain, 
till all the life of the heart be a constant evolution, through ceaseless 
variety and progress in an ordered continuity. 

So too, deed should be knit to deed in our lives, work to work, 
business to business, speech to speech, creation to creation, each the 
legitimate child of its predecessor, each various, but with a uniting spirit 
in them; each telling its tale to each, each establishing its knowledge in 
that which follows it. 

Every day that we pass should be the father of a new day and send 
itself like a heritage into its follower; each year embody all its know- 
ledge in the new year, and then our whole life will be a wellspring of 
speech to the lives that follow ours, and each period of human history 
reveal itself in the period that succeeds it. Life unto life uttereth speech, 
age unto age sheweth knowledge; until, in this concert of continuity we 
realise the evolution of our own individual life, of the life of our society, 
of our nation, of all nations together and finally of all humanity; and in 
the mighty motion of the thought within us, in conceiving the infinity of 
this universe of spirit, intellect, act, duty and love, evolved for ever in 
harmonious order, even our discords closing in harmony, we see behind 
it and with it, and in it, and before it and above it, God the Father 
Almighty, and break forth into the rapture which shall fill eternity, 
crying :—‘ For ever and ever the Lord God omnipotent reigneth, the uni- 
verse declares his glory, humanity sheweth his handiwork.’ 

STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


THE THREE ROOTS OF CHARACTER. 
I].— KNOWLEDGE. 


‘Simplicity in habit, truth in speech, 

Be these the daily strengtheners of their minds; 

May books and nature be their early joy! 

And knowledge, rightly honoured with that name— 
Knowledge not purchased by the loss of power !’—Wordsworth. 


HE aim of this and the succeeding paper will be to deal more fully 
and in greater detail with the respective contributions of Know- 
ledge, Will, and Feeling to a complete and well-balanced character. 
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Taking each in turn, I shall give suggestions for lessons by which the 
teacher may more deeply impress upon his scholars the value of all three 
as elements of any noble moral ideal. ‘ 

The only other preliminary word needed is that, in adopting the above 
order, I have in view nothing but the requirements of plain and effective 
teaching given with a view to moral influence. The nature and effects 
of Knowledge are more obvious and intelligible to a child than those of 
Will, and those of Will than those of the higher Feelings. Hence, this 
order is the best for the purposes of the Sunday school teacher, whether 
it be or be not in accordance also with the order of development in the 
child-mind. 

The ultimate object of this talk about Knowledge is to stimulate the 
pupils’ destve to learn, and to impress upon them the right method of 
learning. But begin, not with a vague rhapsody in praise of truth, nor 
with a general exhortation to the pursuit of wisdom, but with simple 
questions about actual life—questions about the concrete, which will 
bring before the mind truth and wisdom in their most elementary forms 
and with their most obvious gains: such as the following (one or more, 
according to readiness or unreadiness in answering and other circum- 
stances). 

‘Do you think that in the past men lived more comfortably or less com- 
Sortably than they do now ? 

‘What differences can you think of 2? 

‘What has caused these great changes 2’ 

The answers will contain, or should lead up to, fruitful comparisons, 
from which this, among other things, will be evident, that men in our age 
have for their guidance an amount of knowledge never before equalled or 
even approached, and that by its aid they are able to ward off many evils 
which formerly caused terrible sufferings and to obtain many benefits 
hitherto out of reach. 

There is a fine old Scandinavian legend which illustrates the power of 
Knowledge. ‘There was once a giantess who had a daughter, and the 
child saw a husbandman ploughing in the field. Then she ran and picked 
him up with her finger and thumb, and put him and his plough and his 
oxen into her apron, and carried them to her mother and said, “ Mother, 
what sort of beetle is this that I found wriggling in the sand?” But the 
mother said, “ Put it away, my child ; we must begone out of this land, 
for these people will dwell in it.”’ 

Yes, those who discover how to turn the earth’s forces to man’s use, 
and all who help men to understand better their own bodies and minds, 
have a power greater than that of giants, they help to drive out giants ; 
for storm and cold, disease and poverty, error and evil, are giants which 
tyrannize over men so long as they are ignorant. Every new security 
against weather and climate on land and sea, every new protection or 
remedy which makes disease less powerful, every improvement in farming 
or manufacture, every advance towards justice in law and government, 
every abatement of superstitious dread, every change for the better in 
men’s ways of life and habits of thought has been won, not indeed by 
Knowledge alone but by the aid of Knowledge. 

_The scholars will doubtless supply illustrations in answering the fore- 
going questions, but the teacher should be ready with some of the best. 
and should be able to put them in the most striking forms. With a 


° 
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graphic touch or two, he may suggest the contrasts presented by such 
changes as the following—from raft or log-canoe to steamships ; from 
solitary cave dwellings to large cities ; from the rubbing of sticks to coal 
fires and electric lighting ; from the belief that epilepsy was demonic 
possession, and from general ignorance of the body (circulation of the 
blood first accurately described by Harvey, 1628), to modern hospital 
treatment and skilled surgery (anzesthetics, antiseptics, etc.) ; from the 
universal belief in witchcraft to the universal disbelief in it in civilized 
countries ; from the days when wheaten bread was a luxury of the rich 
(up to the end of seventeenth century, oats, barley, or rye was used for 
bread by the multitude), to its almost universal use now; from war and 
hunting as the only schooling to education for all; from the inquisition to 
toleration, etc., etc. ; 

‘But are men made better as individuals by having all these advan- 
tages? Were there not good men in the past, men guite as good as any 
living now ?’ (Ask for instances.) 

Yes, there have been good men in every age—even in those in which 
there was very little knowledge. Knowledge and the benefits it brings do 
not of themselves make men good. Compare Napoleon I. with our 
Alfred the Great. Alfred had to measure time with candles instead of 
watches or clocks, he had to send long distances for men to teach him, 
he had to translate books himself in order that there might be something 
for the people to read—all this and much more he did in spite of constant 
wars which were thrust upon him. Napoleon I. enjoyed hundreds of 
means and opportunities of doing good such as Alfred never had, but 
ambition led him constantly away from the employments of peace and 
into wars of his own making. 

Again, neither Buddha, nor Socrates, nor Jesus had at his command 
anything like the amount of knowledge which many a learned man since 
has possessed, and yet no one has so greatly influenced the world. 

Nevertheless, Knowledge is a great gain to those who can use it 
rightly, and if it be said in the name of religion (as many in the past used 
to say, and perhaps some say even now) that ‘God does not require 
knowledge in man,’ it is sufficient to answer, ‘ Still less does He require 
ignorance.’ 

In fact, everything depends upon whether we love Knowledge as an aid 
to a good and happy life. 

So far we have spoken of comforts and blessings which the gradual 
increase of Knowledge brings to all persons, whether they think or do not 
think about the source of these good things, whether they care or do not 
care to gain Knowledge for themselves. But the person who loves 
Knowledge is influenced in yet other and far higher ways. 

(1) Hts usefulness continually increases. Illustrations can be drawn 
from any of the fields of knowledge before referred to. Whatever a man 
is doing, he does it more perfectly in proportion to his knowledge of the 
materials and methods with which his work must be done. (Gardener, 
farmer, doctor, teacher, legislator, etc., etc.) In this instance it is best 
perhaps to drive the lesson home by drawing illustrations first from kinds 
of work like the doctors, in which children easily realize that the more 
the doctor knows the better, and then coming down to the occupations | 
with which they are most familiar on the active rather than the passive 
side, as e.g., the staple trades of the district. 
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(2) He enjoys an inexhaustible variety of pure pleasures which the 
careless and tgnorant are strangers to. : 

If anyone gives you a beautiful plant, it is pleasant to receive such a 
gift ; but, if you have yourself grown such a plant from seed, your pleasure 
is very much greater. And why? Because you understand the plant so 
much better—you know all the stages through which it has passed. In 
your memory it is not only the plant you see now, but, as it were, a suc- 
cession of plants, such as you might see being reared by a nurseryman 
who wants specimens in all stages of advancement. Every detail of the 
plant has an interest and meaning for you, not only on account of what it 
looks like at this moment, but also on account of its having grown from 
something different in size, form, or colour. It gives you a peculiar 
pleasure to think of all the changes the plant has passed through under 
your care. So also, if a sum of money came to you from some unknown 
giver, as if from the clouds, you would doubtless be pleased ; but here 
again, the same amount of money earned by careful and conscientious 
work gives you under ordinary circumstances still more pleasure. In all 
such cases, however much you may appreciate the kindness of the giver, 
his gift has not a background of experience over which your thoughts can 
wander. And so it is with Knowledge. There are not only benefits to 
be had from Knowledge when it is got, there are also benefits to be had 
from the getting of it. Fully to enjoy either kind of benefit, but especially 
the latter, we must go through the work of making Knowledge our own ; 
we must go through the stages of thought which the first discoverers had 
to follow, or at least, stages more or less similar; for, though we may be 
able to understand easily the result which they arrived at with difficulty, 
yet, unless we take their journeys, we shall not have any of their feelings 
of triumph on reaching the goal. 

For instance, it is easy to ascertain from a book on science that any 
object immersed in water becomes lighter (as weighed in the water) by 
the exact weight of the water displaced by it; and that the reason why it 
is easy to keep the body afloat in swimming is that the body occupies the 
place of an equal bulk of water (which would be sustained if the body 
were not there), so that the swimmer is relieved of that amount of his 
weight. But the best way to realize the universal truth of the principle 
and to enjoy the sense of its usefulness, is to try to solve some problem 
like that which is said to have suggested the principle to its discoverer 
Archimedes. Hiero, king of Syracuse (b. 270 B.c.), had ordered a crown 
of pure gold ; but, when the goldsmith brought it, it seemed lighter than 
it should be, and the king, suspecting that some baser metal had been 
mixed with the gold, entrusted Archimedes with the task of proving 
whether this was so, and to what degree. The philosopher was at first 
puzzled. In order to prove what the weight of the crown should be, he 
must first ascertain its bulk ; but such an irregularly shaped thing cannot 
easily be measured, as a ball or a cube can. One day, however, as he 
got into his bath, the water ran over; and then it suddenly struck him 
that from a full bath as much water would run over as would fill the space 
occupied by the body or part of the body immersed. Here was a hint 
for the solution of the problem. He had only to put the crown into a 
vessel quite filled with water and catch the overflow, and this overflow 
(which could be easily measured in some regularly-shaped vessel), would: 
give the bulk of the crown. Then, if the crown was larger than an equal 
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weight of pure gold (whose size could also be measured by displacing 
water), the difference would give an idea of the amount of alloy used. It 
is related that when this train of thought flashed upon Archimedes, he was 
so excited with joy that he ran at once into the streets of Syracuse, shout- 
ing in Greek, ‘Eureka ! Eureka! I have found it! I have found it!’ 

What a pure and intense pleasure the philosopher must have enjoyed 
when he not only solved his problem but discovered a great principle. 
But such pleasure may be enjoyed by everyone in some degree. It will 
come to you with every piece of Knowledge which you really make your 
own by observation and thought. There is much Knowledge in books, 
and there are many books in the world; but to be fully used and en- 
joyed, Knowledge must be zz us. Books are good helps and guides, but 
printed words can never serve us or please us except in so far as they ex- 
plain, or are explained by, our experience. Not only read, then, but also 
observe and think! always observe and think, wherever you go, whatever 
you do! You will find every object in the world full of marvel, you will 

. never lack cause for admiration and reverence, you will never know time 
hang heavy on your hands, you will never lack happy occupation for your 
leisure, you will find coarse amusements become more and more distaste- 
ful. The great poets and men of science have found infinite beauty and 
boundless interest in the commonest and simplest things—such as the 
plants and animals to be found in a country lane. There is no one who 
may not be like them in this. 

(3) The pursutt of Knowledge takes away pride. 

The first effect may be different, for all Knowledge which we have 
and others have not brings the temptation to a feeling and a show of 
superiority. But with experience this tendency is supplanted by another, 
namely, to acknowledge how little even the wisest man knows; how 
ignorant we all are; how impossible it is for an individual to learn more 
than a very small part of what is to be known; how inevitable, and even 
advantageous, it is that some should know one thing, some another, 
rather than that we should all attempt to know only the same things. 
There must be division of Knowledge as there is division of labour, and 
the great thing in both instances is not to shew pride or envy or hostility, 
but to unite together for the supply of one another’s deficiencies. This is 
why the greatest men of science (as Newton and Darwin) have been the 
most modest men. Though Sir Isaac Newton had one of the most mar- 
vellous minds that ever discovered truth, he said that ‘he felt like a child 
picking up shells on the sea shore, while the great ocean of truth lay un- 
explored before him.’ 

(4) The pursuit of Knowledge shews us the value of perfect truthful- 
M€SS. 

For you cannot make progress in Knowledge without entire openness 
of mind and unhesitating willingness to confess and correct your errors. 
Nature never passes over a mistake, and soon teaches that as long as you 
refuse to listen to her and set yourself up against her, you will continue in 

' suffering or perplexity. It was no doubt humiliating to men to admit 
that the Great Plague was caused by their neglect of sanitation and 
cleanliness, but what was the use of denying it? Truth was the only path 
of safety. It is always so. Consequently, it is a sure mark of great dis- 
coverers that they value nothing but the truth, and are willing to surrender 
their own opinion the moment it is proved untrue, One of the most re- 
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markable instances is that of Kepler, the astronomer (1571-1630). Inthe 
book in which he described his successes in truth-seeking he also gave an 
account of his failures. In the most simple and straightforward way, he 
tells of the many false tracks upon which he went, and of the enormous 
amount of labour which seemed to be thrown away before he hit the right 
path. He thought the story might interest and encourage others who 
were apt to be depressed by their difficulties and disappointments. He 
judged well. Though much of his book was entirely useless as science, 
yet as a tale of heroic love of truth it was a lesson for all time. He gave 
an example to the world which will never be forgotten. He proved ina 
manner never surpassed that there can be no successful pursuit of Know- 
ledge, unless every personal desire or hope or fancy is willing to bow to 
nature’s facts. And this is the law for us all in all our learning, in all our 
speaking, in all our doing. 
HENRY RAWLINGS, 


A GUIDE TO INSTRUCTION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Dr. FREDERICK K6STLIN: TRANSLATED BY R. H. LAMBLEY, M.A. 


§ 1. Preliminary Remarks. 


HE New Testament, or the book of the New Covenant, contains the 

Gospel, that is, the ‘ glad tidings’ of the grace of God revealed in 

Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ, his person, his life, his teaching, his work, 

his death, his resurrection, his kingdom,—these are the chief themes of 
the collection of books called the New Testament. 

The New Covenant is related to the Old as consummation is to 
preparation. Hebrews i.1: ‘God, having at divers times spoken unto 
the fathers in the prophets by divers portions and in divers manners, 
hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in his Son,” /ohmi. 17: 
‘For the law was given by Moses; Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.’ 

The New Testament, written originally in Greek, contains :— 

(1.) The Four Gospels and the Acts (five historical books). 

(2.) Thirteen Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 

(3.) Eight other Epistles: Peter two, John three, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the Epistle of James and the Epistle of Jude. 

(4.) The Revelation of John (a prophetical book). 

In some editions these letters are differently grouped. Thus in 
Weizsacker’s translation of the New Testament, the Epistles stand in 
the following order: the seven Catholic! Epistles: the letter of James, the 
three letters of John,,the two letters of Peter, and that of Jude, the 
thirteen letters of the Apostle Paul, together with the letter to the 
Hebrews; the Book of Revelation. 

At the present time, learned men differ a good deal about the.com- 
pilation of the books of the New Testament and the general recognition 
of the whole as a holy canonical book. In the third century after Christ, 
opposite opinions still prevailed in different parts of the Church as to the 


relation of individual books (¢.g., the Epistle to the Hebrews and the. 


1 Called ‘ Catholic’ because not addressed to any one church or person. 
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Book of Revelation) to the sacred collection. [Some denying their 
canonicity, others affirming it.] What is certain is that the Gospels were 
already in use in religious services in the second century A.D. At the 
close of the fourth century the canon was completed. 


§ 2. Chapter I. The Synoptic Gospels. 


The First Three Gospels, that is, the Gospels according to Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, are called ‘synoptic’ (that is, looking or agreeing 
together) because they have practically the same contents, and, speaking 
generally, the same order. They do not furnish us with a real biography 
of Jesus, but a compilation of narratives and speeches, extending from the 
commencement of his public activity, at the imprisonment of John the 
Baptist, up to the time of the resurrection. Their contents fall into two 
main divisions : the first embracing the period of his activity in Galilee, 
Matt. iii.-xviii., Mark i.-ix., Like iii.-ix.; the second, his conflict, suffer- 
ing, and death in Jerusalem, and his resurrection. J/at¢. xix.-xxviii., 
Mark x.-xvi., Luke xix. 28-xxiv. 

To this material common to the three, which Mark gives without 
further addition, Matthew prefixes a genealogical tree, which traces the 
genealogy of Jesus from his father Joseph through the kings of Judah up 
to David and Abraham ;! and adds further stories about his birth and 
childhood,—the wise men from the East, and the flight into Egypt. Luke 
also gives a genealogical tree (iii. 23-38), according to which Jesus 
descends through Joseph not from Solomon, but from another Son of 
David [vzz., Nathan]. [Cp. Luke iii. 31 with Mazt. i. 6.) Luke’s family 
tree is, in the most significant manner, traced back to Adam.? To the 
stories of the childhood of Jesus (vzz., the birth in Bethlehem, the 
presentation in the Temple, and the journey of the twelve-years-old boy 
to Jerusalem) Luke prefixes the stories of the childhood of John the 
Baptist (i.-ii1). Between the Galilean ministry, and the visit to Jerusalem, 
he inserts a collection of speeches and parables under. the form of a 
journey through. Samaria, ix. 51-xix 27. 

The title of the Gospels runs ‘according to’ Matthew and so on. 
MATTHEW is, according to Jazz. ix. 9, a tax-collector who follows Jesus 
straight from the receipt of custom. His subsequent history is unknown. 
He is supposed to be the author of the compilation of speeches, which, 
written originally in Syriac, are now inserted in our J/at/hew as chapters 
V.-Vil., X., Xiii., etc. 

MARK, according to Acés xiii. 13, the companion of the Apostle Paul 
on his first missionary journey, is also named in Coloss. iv. 10, 2 77m. 
iv. 11, z Peter v. 13, and in the last place as the companion of Peter. 

LUKE, according to Coloss. iv. 14, was a physician ; according to 
2 Tim. iv. 11, Philemon 24, one of the companions of the Apostle Paul, 
and is probably the author of the ‘Journal of Travels’ now worked up 
into the Acts. 

In point of time the Gospel of Luke is considered to be the latest of 
the three. In fact, the author says as much in his preface : , 

‘Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative 
concerning those matters which have been fulfilled among us, even as 
they delivered’ them unto us, which from the beginning were eye- | 


1 Gen. xii, 3, ‘In Abraham shall all the families of the earth be blessed.’ 
‘2 A suggestion of the Universal Christ. 
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witnesses and ministers of the word, it seemed good to me also, having 
traced the course of all things accurately from the first, to write unto 
thee in order, most excellent Theophilus ; that thou mightest know the 
certainty concerning the things wherein thou wast instructed.’ “ted 

It appears from these words that Luke had before him several writings, 
which even at this early period had not come from ‘ eye-witnesses,’ and 
these he now makes use of. Among them was the Gospel of Mark, 
either in its present form or as a work which is the basis of our Mark. 
Of the two first Gospels Mark appears to be the older. The compilation 
of speeches embedded in the Gospel of Matthew is also older than the 
whole work as we have it. A fixed oral tradition forms the groundwork 
of the written composition of our Gospels and also of the order of their 
narratives, a tradition which, tracing its origin back to the Mother 
Church at Jerusalem, may have been completed in the first century. 
The Gospel of Luke and Mark, in their present form might have been 
written in Rome. 


§ 3. Jesus the Founder of the Kingdom of God. 


In the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus is set forth as the Founder of the 
Kingdom of God, or the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. The first note 
of his preaching is: ‘ The time is fulfilled and the Kingdom of God is at 
hand, repent ye and believe the Gospel, Wark i. 15, Matt. iv. 17. 

The EXPECTATION of the Kingdom of God or of Heaven' had been 
intensified by the preaching of John the Baptist before the public 
appearance of Jesus. 


The Beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ: Mark. 1-8. 


As it is written in the prophet Isaiah: Behold, I send my messenger before 
thy face, who shall prepare thy way; the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
make ye ready the way of the Lord, make his paths straight. John came who 
baptised in the wilderness, and preached a baptism of repentance unto the 
remission of sins. And there went out to him the whole country of Judea and 
all they of Jerusalem, and were baptised of him in the Jordan confessing their 
sins. And John was clothed with camel’s hair, and had a leathern girdle about 
his loins, and did eat locusts and wild honey. And he preached, saying, There 
cometh after me he that is mightier than I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not 
worthy to stoop down and unloose. I baptised you with water, he shall baptise 
you with the Holy Spirit. 


According to Matt. iii. 1, 2, the preaching of John also ran: 
‘Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ And, as a prepara- 
tion for its appearance, demanded a serious change of heart. 

Whilst the Jewish people were dreaming, on the strength of a 
prophecy in Daniel,” of a divine lordship over the world being entrusted 
to them as the Holy People, Israel, Jesus completely spiritualized the 
conception of such a kingdom. By the kingdom of God he means, on 
the one hand, the sum total of spiritual (heavenly) good which he brings, 
(hence the name Kingdom of Heaven): and, on the other hand, the 
communion of his disciples with God and each other. In this double 

1“ And in the days of those kings shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom, which shall 
never be destroyed, nor shall the sovereignty thereof be left to another people. Damn. ii. 44. 


2 “And the kingdom and the dominion shall be given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High.’ Dan. vii. 27, 
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sense the Kingdom of God is here and yet not here: it is a gift 
proffered now in this present time, and still the end towards which we 
strive and for which we pray. 

This phrase ‘kingdom of heaven’ is, on the lips of Jesus, even more 
significant in one other respect. Now he means the kingdom on earth, 
which comes from heaven, brings heavenly good and leads to heaven, 
now the future kingdom of happiness and glory in heaven. 

The main outlines of the doctrine of the kingdom of God are con- 
tained in the sermon on the mount, Jat. v.-vii., and in the parables of 
the kingdom in Aa?z. xiii. The name ‘sermon on the mount,’ comes 
from the statement of JZa¢t. v. 1, that Jesus delivered it on a mountain. 
In reality the Evangelist sets forth in his work a compilation of the 
speeches of Jesus, delivered on different occasions, in such an order as to 
suggest one continuous address. 


§ 4. The Sermon on the Mount: I.—The Beatitudes: Jazz. v. 3-16. 


Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed 
are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. Blessed are the meek ; for 
they shall inherit the earth. Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness: for they shall be filled. Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy. Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. Blessed 
are the peacemakers: for they shall be called sons of God. Blessed are they 
that have been persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Blessed are ye, when they shall revile you, and persecute you and say all 
manner of evil against you, falsely, for my sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad: 
for great is your reward in heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you. 

Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the sait have lost its savour, wherewith 
shall it be salted ? it is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out and 
trodden under foot of men. Ye are the light of the world. A city set on a hill 
cannot be hid. Neither do men light a lamp and put it under the bushel, but on 
the stand; and it shineth unto all that are in the house, Even so let your light 
shine before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. 


(1.) The Beatitudes invite to the kingdom of God. In them is 
pointed out, What the kingdom of heaven is: the essence of spiritual or 
heavenly good which consists in a peaceful conscience, righteous con- 
tentment, experience of divine mercy, in the vision or knowledge of God, 
and in the hope of the heavenly life. Moreover possession of the earth 
is promised. ; 

(2.) The Beatitudes explain who are meet for the kingdom of heaven : 
Those who find their satisfaction neither in themselves nor in the world, 
and are therefore responsive to the gospel; those who are oppressed 
with the consciousness of their own inner need, and would escape from 
it; those who have no mind to aspire high in the world and yet would 
aspire to the highest, even the kingdom of God and its righteousness. 
They must keep a warm and pure heart, a peaceful spirit and such a 
stout courage that they may be able to bear all things for their faith’s 
sake. 

(3.) The citizens of the heavenly kingdom are compared to (a) salt 
which makes food savoury and preserves it from corruption: they make 
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life really worth living, they preserve the world from putrefaction ; (0) to 
a fortress on which friend and foe look in time of war; (c) to the light 
which lightens the dark house, and which men do not hide under a 
bushel. 

In Luke vi. 2-26 the Beatitudes are given in another form and with a 
different sense: instead of the spiritual poor the really poor are here 
specially named and woes are pronounced against the rich. 


§ 5. TheSermonon the Mount. I1—The Law of the Kingdom of God. 
The attitude of Jesus towards the Law: Matt. v. 17-20. 


Think not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets: I came not to de- 
stroy but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass away 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law, till all things be 
accomplished. Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of these least command- 
ments, and shall teach men so, shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven. 
But whosoever shall do and teach them, he shall be called great in the kingdom 
of heaven. For I say unto you, that except your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. 


The scribes and Pharisees are mentioned because they were highly 
esteemed as expounders of the law and also as the recognised models of 
piety. The higher righteousness of the kingdom of heaven is set forth 
in what follows by four examples; by the fifth commandment, by the | 
sixth commandment, by the teaching about oaths, and by the law of 
retaliation. ; 

Everywhere Jesus turns away from the mere letter of the old law to 
the noblest ends of life—to purity, to truth, to love ; going behind the 
mere statement to the inner motive of the heart. The Father in heaven 
is to be the pattern for the earthly citizens of the kingdom of God, and 
divine Perfection the lowest thing at which they may aim. 


LESSON FOR THE LITTLE ONES ON COURAGE. 


Hymn— Dare to do right’ (S.S. Hymn Book, 257.) 
Bible Reading—Daniel vi. to end of verse 23. 


Or, the story of Daniel may be read from one of the numerous Bible stories 
for children, or told in the teacher’s own words. 


| Ee saroias shortly that Daniel was a little Jewish boy, who, with 

three others, had been carried away prisoner from his own country 
by the King of Babylon, who came with his soldiers and made war upon 
the Jews,—that these four boys were kindly treated, and grew up to be 
wise, good men. Daniel especially became a favourite with the king, 
and was made by him a great man, and chief over all his rulers. 

The people of Babylon worshipped idols, but Daniel never would. 
Though he was but a boy when he was taken away from his own country, 
he never forgot the true religion he had been taught there, and prayed to” 
God every day. ; 

Bring out in the chapter read that the princes and great men of the 
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king’s court were jealous because Daniel was such a favourite with the 
king, and they were all the more angry because he was not of the same 
country and religion as they were. They therefore persuaded the king to 
pass the law on purpose to get Daniel into trouble, knowing that he 
would never stop praying to God for any law that the king might make. 

Draw from the children what Daniel did, and why (z.e., because he 
believed it to be right, so nothing would stop his doing it). In the words 
of the hymn, he ‘dared to do right.’ 


Illustrative Reading. 


‘Oh, mother, mother, do come quick,’ cried Nell, as she ran into the 
room where her mother sat at work. ‘Joe has fallen off the wall, and I 
think his leg is broken.’ 

Mother threw down her work, and ran out, and found Joe lying on 
the ground in the yard, with a lot of boys round him. She felt his leg, 
and soon found that it was not broken as Nell thought, so she picked him 
up, and took him into the house and laid him on the bed. He was a 
sight to see. His clothes were all over dirt, his nose was scraped, a cut 
on his hand bled fast, there was a big bump on his head, and he 
could not help crying, for he felt sore all over. Mother washed his hand 
to get it clean from the blood and dirt, and tied it up with some soft rag, 
then she put some butter on the bump, and when he was quiet, she said, 
“Now tell me how you came to fall and hurt yourself so much.’ 

“I was walking on the top of the wall,’ said Joe. 

‘It is a mercy you were not killed then. High walls are not meant to 
walk on, and that is as bad a wall as you could find. What made you do 
such a silly thing ?’ 

‘Jack said I dared not,’ sobbed Joe. ‘He did it, and I do not want 
the boys to say he is brave and I am not.’ 

‘And do you think it was brave to walk on the wall ?’ 

‘I thought brave meant not being afraid,’ said Nell. ‘I know you 
said the other day, when father told you of the man who went up a 
ladder, to fetch the baby out of the house on fire, that he was a brave 
man.’ 
' ‘Yes,’ said mother, ‘for he went into danger to save the baby; but it 
was of no good to anyone for Joe to walk on the wall. He might very 
well have been killed, and then what should you and I and father have 
done? Joe was not brave, he was foolhardy.’ 

‘What does that mean, mother?’ 

‘When anyone runs into danger just to show off, and for no good, we 
call it foolhardy.’ 

‘I do not see that a boy has much chance of showing that he is brave, 
then,’ said Joe. ‘I might live to be sixty, and not see a house on fire.’ 

‘And a very good thing too,’ said mother. ‘It is a sad sight ; but 
there are plenty of ways of being brave, besides saving a baby from a 
house on fire. Shall I tell you a story of when I was a little girl.’ 

‘Yes, please, mother,’ said both the children. 

“You know,’ she began, ‘that I had a great many brothers and sisters.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Nell, ‘Uncle Joe and Aunt Mary and Aunt Jane.’ 

‘Yes, and others who are dead or gone away. My father was poor, 
so that as soon as I left school I had to go to work. I went to a little 


place, but I was not very happy there,’ 
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‘Why not, mother?’ 

‘For one thing, I did not like to be away from my mother and all 
those I loved at home, and then my mistress was hard and cross. I was 
slow, I know, but I did try to do my best. She used to stand by me and 
scold whenever I did not do things right, but one day she went away to see 
her father, and I was left to clean the house alone. I was proud to be left in 
charge, and I worked hard to have all done before she came back. 

‘I had washed the floor, and done the grate and the windows, and 
rubbed the tables and chairs, and was getting very tired, but it is almost 
done, I thought, I have only to dust the shelves and the plates on them. 
I got up on a chair, and took hold of a big blue dish. I knew my 
mistress thought a great deal of that dish. It was a very pretty one, and 
had been her mothers before her. I do not know how it was, but it 
slipped. I tried to catch it, but too late, down it went and lay in bits on 
the floor. I could not move at first, I felt so bad, and then I got down 
and picked up the bits. What will mistress say? I thought. Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! perhaps she will beat me. If she does not do that, I know she 
will scold. What shall I do? 

‘Then a bad thought came into my mind. I will leave the bits there, 
I said to myself, and tell her that the cat got on the shelf and sent it 
down. That would be a lie, said the little voice in my heart. But I dare 
not tell her the truth, I said, she will be so hard on me. I did not know 
what to do, till I thought, I will run home to mother and tell her. 

‘When I got home, I told mother all. She was very kind, and when 
I had done she said, ““You must tell your mistress as soon as she gets 
home, Annie, and say you are very sorry, and that you will put by six- 
pence a week out of your wages till it is paid for.” 

‘“But, mother, I dare not tell her.” 

‘At that, my mother’s face looked quite hard. I had never seen her 
look so before. “I should feel bad,” she said, “if I thought one of my 
children would not dare to speak the truth. Whatever is right to do can 
be done, and to do it when it is hard is to be truly brave.”’ 

‘Of course, you went back and told your mistress, did you not, 
mother,’ said Nell. 

‘Yes; she was not so hard as I thought she would be, and I never 
forgot my mother’s words. They have helped me all through my life, 
when I have had to do what was hard.’ 


Teacher’s Lesson Notes. 


Point out that there are two sorts of courage or bravery—bodily 
courage and moral, or soul courage. 

Ask the children to which the act of saving the baby from the fire 
belonged, then to which the girl telling the mistress of the breaking of 
the dish, and give, or make the children give you, a few more instances 
of each, not forgetting amongst the instances of physical courage, bravery 
in bearing pain. 

Tell them that though all sorts of courage are good, moral courage, 
the courage that dares to do right, is the best, and the one that they will 
most often need, too. 

The boy or girl who dares to speak the truth, dares to be honest in 
spite of being scolded, or punished, or laughed at, is the real hero, and 
the one God cares most for. 


oie ded, 


